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Horticultural Education. 


HILE scientific papers in Europe are discussing the 
Value of systematic schooling in horticulture and 
agriculture, and while many doubts: are expressed as to 
whether there is any proof that such training has ever been 
a practical help to farmers and gardeners, schools of agri- 
culture and horticulture are multiplying in almost every 
country in Europe, and the instruction given in the older 
ones is growing more broad and more thorough—that is, 
more truly scientific. In our own country it must be con- 
fessed that the agricultural colleges in many of the states 
make a very poor showing both in the matter of attendance 
and training. The colleges in a few states, however, have 
already become centres of influence and places to which 
farmers and gardeners turn with confidence when they 
wish for help or enlightenment. It is the college ento- 
mologist to whom the farmer sends specimens of destruc- 
tive insects for identification, and the professor not only 
gives the enemy’s name, but explains how he may be de- 
feated. It is the mycologist of the same institution who is 
consulted on plant diseases, and its Chemist who answers 
questions about soil and fertilizers ; and in this way a vital 
connection has been established between the farms of the 
state and its college laboratories. Where such relations 
have grown up there is no question as to the advantage of 
scientific knowledge and training to all who cultivate plants 
for ornament or use. 

Of late years the practice of furnishing short courses in 
agriculture has been growing among the colleges, and several 
of them now offer such privileges to meet the needs of stu- 
dents who have only the time or means to spend a single 
term, or perhaps two terms, at the university. A circular 
Just received from Cornell University outlines a short 
course which has just been opened there, which consists 
of studies partly prescribed and partly optional. Attention 
must be given to agriculture five hours each week and to 
chemistry three hours, and the studies in these regular 
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hours are on fundamental subjects with which every one 
should be familiar, whether his field of practice is the gar- 
den, the orchard, the greenhouse or the farm. Besides 
this, there are optional studies, such as entomology, botany, 
dairy husbandry, animal industry, poultry-keeping and the 
like, in which practical exercise is given in specific branches. 
We are especially interested, however, in the optional 
course in horticulture, which offers, in the first place, 
instruction in fruit-culture with practical work in the best 
methods of pruning, training and planting, and the deter- 
mination and discussion of varieties, with the advantage 
of an admirable collection of orchard-fruits and small 
fruits for study and practice. Vegetable gardening is also 
taught, and includes practical work during the winter in 
the forcing-houses, where Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Mush- 
rooms, Beans, Lettuce, Radishes and other plants are 
grown as winter crops. The propagation of ornamental 
plants and floriculture embraces practice in all methods of 
reproducing plants, from the sowing of seeds to the mak- 
ing of cuttings, budding and grafting. Instructions here 
are given in the laboratories, which are greenhouses de- 
signed for propagating purposes. Lectures and demon- 
strations are also given in the management of ornamental 
plants together with practice in the preparation and appli- 
cation of all the remedies for insect and fungous diseases. 

The latest attempt to popularize instruction of this sort 
comes from the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, 
which just announces what is called an “ Agricultural 
Chautauqua,” which provides for a course of home reading 
upon agricultural and horticultural subjects to be pursued 
under the general direction of the college. This course 
covers three groups of subjects—agriculture, animal 
husbandry and horticulture—and under each group five 
standard books are selected which are to be read by 
students. For those who desire to do more than this a 
system of home examination has been provided, and read- 
ers who pass a satisfactory examination upon a group of 
five studies will receive a certificate, and a satisfactory 
examination upon two groups will entitle one to a diploma. 
This course is free to every one and leaves the student the 
fullest liberty as to the choice and order of subjects and 
the amount of time devoted to them. It is thought that 
even one hour a day, if faithfully used, will enable a 
student to accomplish very much in the course of a year, 
and much more time can be devoted to it by those who 
have the leisure and the inclination. A serious drawback 
to success in this scheme is the lack of trustworthy text- 
books. Nevertheless, such a course of reading must prove 
stimulating and helpful when the text-book does not be- 
come a substitute for personal observation, but by dealing 
with and illustrating the materials and processes of 
every-day life on the farm is a direct encouragement to 
study the things themselves. 

It is not probable that any finished gardeners will be 
turned out in a single term at Cornell, while a certifi- 
cate, or even a diploma, from this novel Chautauqua 
would hardly pass current as a guarantee of high profi- 
ciency. There is little doubt, however, that the addition 
to ordinary business practice of a short college course or a 
systematic course of home reading would be of distinct 
value to any young man, or any young woman either, for 
the matter of that. Not only will such a schooling make 


. better horticulturists, but it will enable a great many more 


young people to pay some attention to the scientific basis 
of the art of horticulture. What is most needed for a higher 
horticulture, and an improved agriculture as well, is a body 
of men devoting themselves to original investigation ; and 
while these short courses will never equip men for such 
high service, they will help to enlarge the class from which 
such experts must be drawn. It is an impossible state of 
things to have a few trained and finished horticulturists in 
the country while the general average is extremely low. 
Men of the first rank in science and practice are not devel- 
oped out of such conditions. There must be a constant 
gradation from the lowest to the highest, so that the more 
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persons there are who have some training, who realize its 
value and are ambitious for more, the more there will be to 
rise from this class by natural selection to the highest rank 
of skilled scientists. The broader the base of the pyramid 
the more lofty will be its apex. While these courses, there- 
fore, are beneficial directly in the instruction which they 
give, they render a higher service by increasing the mate- 
rial from which the very best are drawn. The greater the 
number of good practical men we have in our farms and 
gardens, who are also keen observers and eager learners, 
the more there will be to rise to broader attainments in 
knowledge and superior skill in practice, and the more cer- 
tain will be the supply of scientific students, experimenters 
and explorers of the first rank upon whose patient work the 
hope of ouragriculture and horticulture must ultimately rest. 


A German Pleasure-ground. 


HE issue of Gartenflora for October 15th contains an 
interesting illustrated description of a peculiar 
pleasure-ground, called the ‘‘Rheinanlagen,” which lies 
along the right bank of the Rhine at Coblentz. When the 
late Empress Augusta established herself at Coblentz in 
1850, her husband, the future Emperor, being then Prince 
of Prussia and military governor of the district, the ground 
now covered by this park was chiefly waste land inter- 
spersed with hillocks and a few bits of meadow. Her at- 
tention was soon attracted by the neglected spot, with its 
beautiful views of the river, and through her efforts, and 
largely in accordance with her own ideas as to how it 
ought to be arranged, it was gradually transformed into the 
very pretty pleasure-ground of to-day. It measures nearly 
two miles in length, with an average breadth of only some 
four rods, some ten feet of which is absorbed by a towing- 
path skirting the water, for the convenience of the drivers 
and teams which must drag up stream the clumsy traffic- 
scows which drift downward with its current. This path, 
however, along the confines of the park has been hand- 
somely built, and is much frequented by the public toward 
evening, when the tows have tied up and the opposite 
western shore of the stream is already in shadow. A small 
spot has also been reserved for the use of the military 
Pioneers, whose pontoon practice-ground is on an island 
near by. Nevertheless, skillful treatment has done won- 
ders in beautifying this narrow strip of land. Its narrow- 
ness, of course, prevented any attempt at extensive planta- 
tions or large showy flower-beds. It was wisely decided 
to make its chief feature a long avenue running parallel 
with the Rhine. This avenue is planted along half its 
length with Lindens, and along the other half with Plane- 
trees and Chestnuts, and forms first a carriage-way for 
about one-third of the length of the pleasure-ground, and 
leads to a pretty restaurant, after which it is a foot-way 
lined with ornamental benches. On either side of it, as 
the width of the ground permits, are small and varied 
masses of shrubs and flowering plants. 

At one end the confines of the ground are marked by a 
tall column, crowned by the imperial eagle, and at the 
other by the abutments of the railroad-bridge which crosses 
the river, masked by a thick group of trees. Near these is 
a pretty plantation of conifers and a little Rose-garden ; 
and, as the pictures show us, architectural and sculptural 
adornments have been tastefully introduced at many points 
to vary the aspect of the grounds. Here we have two 
large arches, springing near the balustrade with rises above 
the towing-path, covered thickly with vines, and forming 
effective frames for the pretty picture made by a village on 
the opposite shore of the river. Then we see a projecting 
platform with a flight of steps leading down to the towing- 
path, and encircled by an iron railing, the piers of which, 
however, are of stone and bear charming little statues. 
And, again, at the edge of a luxuriant mass of shrubs stand 
four statues of children playfully simulating antique gods, 
which are connected by a low plinth that gives architectural 
effect to the intermediate flower-beds it encloses. There 
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are also a little observatory for those who are not satisfied 
by the perpetually changing and perpetually beautiful 
glimpses of the river which the ground itself affords, sev- 
eral prettily designed shelters, and an ornamental grotto 
hidden away in a thick shrubbery, while occasional large 
trees give an air of dignity to the whole. Indeed, the 
newest portion of the pleasure-ground, laid out some fifteen 
years ago, is covered with woods and naturalistically 
treated, with a few winding walks, but no sculptural or 
architectural decorations. 

When one reads how much has been done on so narrow 
a bit of land as this, and how much refreshment and 
delight it gives to thousands of people, our own neg- 
lect of otherwise useless pieces of ground seems doubly 
regrettable. Of course, the close vicinity of the noble 
river plays a major part in the beauty of this garden ; but 
we have hundreds of towns lying on the shores of fine 
rivers, and it seems as though in each and every one of 
them a narrow strip of ground might be secured, which, if 
tastefully arranged, would be of priceless value not only 
to the appearance of the town but to the bodies and spirits 
of its population. No matter how small it may be, any 
spot can be made varied and lovely by an artist’s hand; 
and there are often better possibilities in a long, though 
very narrow, strip than in a square one covering an equal 
area, especially if it lies along the borders of a sheet of 
water. Even the fact that the water’s edge must not be 


shut off from practical public service need not be a fatal 
blot on an adjacent pleasure-ground, as is shown by the 
example of the one which the Empress Augusta treated. 


Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—XVIII.° 


It is probably not too much to say that no private nursery 

or horticultural establishment in the world has done so 
much for the advancement of horticulture, in all its branches, 
during the last fifty years, as that of Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons, proprietors of the Royal Exotic Gardens at Chelsea and 
those at Coombe Wood. The fifth generation of the name 
have now entered the business, which is still carried on with 
all the energy and enterprise characteristic of the firm in the 

ast and with a greater prestige than ever. The Veitches have 
sesh indefatigable as collectors, sending agents to all avail- 
able parts of the globe where there was any chance of finding 
new plants for use or ornament. Members of the firm have 
themselves gone on these expeditions, and every active horti- 
culturist knows of or has benefited by the collections of the 
late John Gould Veitch, made in Japan and Australasia over 
thirty years ago. His son, now one of the young members of 
the firm, started last September for the countries and islands 
of the Pacific on a collecting trip, which is expected to last two 
years. The firm is not, however, merely known as collectors 
and distributers of rare and new plants, for it carries on a sys- 
tem of hybridizing, cross-fertilizing, testing, etc., worthy of 
any horticultural school or specially endowed institution, and, 
indeed, the results obtained are far ahead of many institutions 
of which this work would naturally be expected. 

Besides the nurseries already alluded to, there are trial- 
grounds and nurseries at Fulham, Slough and other points, and 
the traveler on the railway from London to Kew passes by one of 
theirstations at Turnham Green. In the matter of publications, 
too, the firm is not satisfied with perennial catalogues and 
price-lists, but has issued other publications which are valu- 
able monographs to all cultivators. Among these the Manua/ 
of the Conifere stands as an extremely useful hand-book of all 
the cone-bearing trees in cultivation up to the time of its pub- 
lication, eleven years ago; while the Manual of Orchidaceous 
Plants, cultivated under glass in Great Britain, now being 
issued in parts, is indispensable to every intelligent and pro- 
gressive Orchid-grower, and even those who have only a gen- 
eral interest in these flowers will find much that is interesting 
and instructive. 

The Royal Exotic Nurseries at Chelsea are the headquarters 
of the various branches, and the plants grown here are mostly 
those which require the protection of glass houses, of which 
there are connidecahy over a hundred given up to propagation 
and cultivation. Such a collection is too great to be fully ap- 
preciated in the course of two or three hours, but the man 
who comes here with a hobby for Orchids of any class, for 
Nepenthes, Hippeastrums, Begonias and the gorgeous  adbgr 
ese and other greenhouse Rhododendrons and Azaleas is 
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sure to be satisfied. A great many hybrids have been raised 
from these, some of them very beautiful. In the latter part of 
September hybrids of Rhododendron Javanicum and others 
were showing good bloom. It is a characteristic of this class 
that they will bloom all the year round. They require con- 
siderable heat in winter, but otherwise they are very easily 
grown and require no unusual treatment. There are almost 
all colors and shades and combinations of colors in the flow- 
ers, while there are a number of good double forms. These 
Rhododendrons are generally considered more beautiful and 
attractive than the Camellias, which are not neglected here. 
Great stocks of the most useful decorative plants are kept, and 
these must be seen to be appreciated. 

The visitor especially interested in hardy trees and shrubs 
should go to Coombe Wood, where there is a rich collection ; 
even the ordinary sightseer or lover of things beautiful must 
derive a great pleasure in going about this beautiful country 
and in visiting a nursery so trimly kept and so filled with fine 
specimens of plant-growth. The nursery is largely situated in 
a broad, sheltered hollow, and to look down upon this in June, 
when the Rhododendrons and many other shrubs are in bloom, 
must be a sight well worth going a long way to see. 

Conifers are a specialty here, many of them having been 
first introduced into cultivation through this establishment. 
Among these are the beautiful Abies Veitchii, A. Sachalinen- 
sis, A. bore ues the curious and interesting A. bracteata, 
Picea polita and many others. Japanese Maples have been 
introduced in great variety, and there are some of the orig- 
inally imported specimens, which have attained handsome 
proportions. [A. Veitchii, and perhaps others of the trees 
named above, had been sent to America by Thomas Hogg or 
Dr. Hall before they were introduced in Europe.—ED. 

In such a climate as this, with winters so much milder than 
we are accustomed to in southern New England, it is possible 
to grow a greater variety of shrubs out-of-doors, and plants 
from New Zealand and Chili and other temperate parts of 
South America thrive well. One of the most interesting and 
beautiful of these is Eucryphia pinnatifolia, a native of south- 
ern Chili. It has proved quite hardy at Coombe Wood, its 
hardiness being attested by fine bushes eight or nine feet 
high, just out of the bloom borne during July and August. 
This shrub has deep shining green pinnate leaves of fine leaf- 
lets, and its flowers, which expand from two to three inches 
across, are composed of four broad white petals, numerous 
long silvery white stamens and reddish brown anthers. They 
strongly suggest large Hypericum or Stuartia blossoms. This 
should be a most desirable acquisition among shrubs for 
planting south of Washington. The species is, as yet, a great 
rarity in cultivation, and it is for their enterprise in making 
such plants better known that the fame of the Veitch estab- 
lishment is largely due. Although the climate here is so 
much milder in the winter than in any part of New England, 
there are some disadvantages to offset the moderation. This 
is perhaps particularly the case with Firs and other plants 
from northern regions, which do not flourish well in this part 
of England, because the warm winters and early springs in- 
duce starting into growth too soon and with consequent in- 
jury by frosts, occasionally as late as June. 

The raising of shrubs for forcing purposes has grown to be 
a large business here. Lilacs, Viburnums and Azaleas are 
grown in quantities and are superior to those imported from 
the Continent. A large number of small plants of the hand- 
some Japanese Tecoma grandiflora, in pots, were coming 
into bloom in mid-September. Our Fringe-Tree (Chionanthus 
Virginica) is grafted on the European Flowering Ash (Fraxinus 
Ornus) and is used as a pot-plant for forcing ; thus treated it 
flowers beautifully in winter. 

Plants of the true Actinidia polygama are growing here, 
the only ones of which I know besides those recently noticed 
in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. V., p. 320), on the grounds of the 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Massachusetts, and which 
were brought from Japan by Professor W. P. Brooks. The 
beautiful silvery lustre which covers a portion of the leaves is 
a sufficient means of identifying the species, and if further 
proof is necessary, it is to be found in the fact that at Coombe 
Wood much trouble is experienced from cats, which destroy 
all the foliage within reach. The attraction which this plant 
has for cats is remarkable. A Japanese gentleman informed me 
that, in order to capture all the cats of a neighborhood, which 
led a wild or Bohemian life, it was simply necessary to burn 
a little of the Actinidia, when all within range of the odor 
would be so effectually attracted as to be caught with the 
greatest ease. 

The Messrs. Veitch do not confine their work to any one 
particular line of horticulture, but deal extensively in fruit, 
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vegetable, flower and other seeds, plants and bulbs, among 
which they carry on numerous experiments. Thus equipped 
with the best of material in all branches of the business, they 
are enabled to furnish an estate completely from their own 
stores, and as they also undertake all kinds of planting and 
landscape-designing, there are not a few English estates 
which are conducted entirely under their management. 
Arnold Arboretum. . G. Sack. 


Color for the Lawn in November. 


NE of the sorrows of winter is the absence of color in the 
landscape. It was this fact that led to the planting on 
the lawn, in a conspicuous view from our living-room win- 
dows, a Hemlock-tree asa background for the Witch- Hazel and 
Waahoo, which give late blossoms and bright berries. To- 
gether they make the prettiest imaginable group. The frost 
may come, the snow may fall, but all the cold white days we 
look into the heart of a little summer. Thewellow stars of 
the Witch-Hazel twinkle and shine well into November, and 
the Waahoo berries hang on the boughs through the winter. 
They are both native shrubs, and thus are perfectly acquainted 
with our climate. They give great pleasure to the children of 
the household, who become 5 mee interested in what seems 
their untimely blossoms and fruit. In choosing plants and 
trees for the home lawn the children’s interests deserve con- 
sideration. 

The Witch-Hazel is a true witch among shrubs. It has a 
wild way of growth, several crooked branching trunks grow- 
ing from the root, smooth leaves, four very long, linear petals, 
yellow and twisted or curled. So farit is not unlike other 
shrubs. The name Hamamelis indicates its most striking 

culiarity, ‘‘ flowers and fruit together on the tree.” It 

lossoms in October and November, and the flowers of this 
fall will be the fruit of next fall, which hangs on the bare 
boughs when it next blossoms. The flowers, though small, are 
made noticeable by the manner of blossoming in clusters on 
the stem. The fruit is a woody capsule, nut-like, two-celled, 
and the seeds, almost black and shining, are the prettiest 
seeds in the world. Another peculiarity of this curious shrub 
is its explosive seed-scattering. Many years ago, wishing to 
secure a quantity of these seeds to make a _ necklace like one 
I had seen, it became a question how to get them. Before the 
nut was ripe enough to open, it was almost impossible to get 
at the seeds, and when the capsule opened they were shot out 
suddenly, scattered farand nearand lost. A quantity of the 
almost ripe seed-pods were gathered, putin paper bags and 
hung up to wait and see, or rather to wait and hear, what 
would happen. For days those pods, as they dried, kept 
popping in the bags, and the seeds, small and polished, very 
like rice in shape, were secured. The explosive opening of 
the wild Witch-Hazel fruit may be known to all, but it is not 
very long ago W. H. Gibson, in ‘‘ A Witch-Hazel Copse,”’ tells 
of making this discovery after he was sure he knew every- 
thing about the Witch-Hazel. 

But when the seeds were gathered there was another prob- 
lem to be solved—how to thread them. The finest, sharpest 
needle would split them every time. The friend who had 
threaded them told me how it could be done. The seed was 
to be cut off at each end with a very fine file. This wasa labor 
of love, and the necklace was pretty enough to pay the trouble. 
Like the flower, the leaves when ripe are yellow. To those 
who enjoy the autumn woods it is a very bewitching shrub, 
but never seems more witch-like than when seen against a bit 
of blue sky. The leafless branches, lifting up clusters of 
twinkling lights, have a fascination for eye and heart. 

The Waahoo, Burning Bush, Spindle-tree, Prickwood or 
Strawberry Bush belongs to the Staff-trees. Perhaps it was 
early found out that a branch of the shrub made a good stout 
staff. Some of the numerous names have come from the uses 
to which the wood has been applied. The common name, 
Spindle-tree, came from the fact that in the days of spinning- 
wheels the wood of the European species was used to make 
spindles, and the name remains. Possibly the shrub is called 
Prickwood because the wood was used in making skewer-like 
pins, used to hold the dress together as late as the reign of 
Henry VIII., when metal pins became more general. The fine 
hard-grained wood is used for the finer articles of turnery, and 
was formerly used in making musical instruments. The Euro- 
pean Spindle-tree is often grown in shrubberies, but it is in 
no way superior in beauty to our native Waahoo, with its inter- 
esting Indian name. 

The Waahoo blossoms in June; the flowers are small and 
not particularly attractive. It is common enough all sum- 
mer, but when the world is bereft of color, then the Waahoo is 
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in its glory. The bright crimson fruit, drooping on long pe- 
duncles, continue on the stems through the winter, as grateful 
to the eye as the Palm of the desert. 

Hornelisville, N. Y. R. M. T. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
The Chrysanthemum, Golden Wedding. 


T is the boast of American Chrysanthemum-growers that 

they are producing home-grown seedlings which average 
as good, or better, than importations from abroad, and yet 
we are still receiving varieties from Japan which are of con- 
spicuous excellence. The famous Neesima collection of 
twelve plants, for example, not only contained Mrs. Hardy, 
which was then an entirely new departure, but such stand- 
ard varieties as W. H. Lincoln, Mrs. Fottler, Kioto, Lillian 
Bird and others. Last year Peter Henderson & Co. imported 
a variety from Japan from which they secured three or four 
plants, which flowered in time to be exhibited at the Chrys- 
anthemum show in Philadelphia, where it received a silver 
medal. It was happily named Golden Wedding, and at 
that time was described in this journal as a “flower of 
the largest size, high in the centre, with petals incurved 
and loosely twisted, while the outer ones are some- 
what drooping and reflexed. It is a bold flower of uncom- 
mon form and great sturdiness in stem and foliage.” 

This year the plant has continued to show the same vigor 
of growth, and in the New York show it was the variety 
used in successful competition for the GarpEN anp Forest 
cup for a vase of the best six blooms of any variety. It was 
the flower which also won the cup offered by Mrs. W. 
Bayard Cutting for a vase of fifty blooms of any given va- 
riety. It also received a premium as the best yellow flower 
at the same exhibition. It was again shown in PhiJadel- 
phia, and, while not entered for competition, the judges 
pronounced it, in their judgment, the best yellow Chrysan- 
themum in commerce. We may add that while the flower 
has great size and substance, it has not a coarse line, and 
its color, while a pure yellow, is unusually deep and rich. 
The illustration on page 559 shows the character of the 
flower, but it does not give an adequate idea of its extraor- 
dinary depth. It is so double that it never shows an eye. 
A large vase in which a number of these flowers are loosely 
arranged on long stems makes a decorative object of most 
striking character, 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Con1FER#.—The most successful, and, in some respects, 
the most important of the various conferences or plant 
congresses arranged by the Royal Horticultural Society 
was that devoted to Conifere, and which was held at 
Chiswick in October of last year. The report of the pro- 
ceedings, which forms Volume XIV. of the Journal of the 
Society, has just been published. It fills nearly six hun- 
dred pages, and is made up of papers contributed by spe- 
cialists, both scientific and practical, who are eminent 
authorities on Conifere. The botany and scientific aspect 
generally of the order are dealt with by Dr. Masters, Pro- 
fessor Carl Hansen, Professor Marshall Ward and Mr. W. F. 
Blandford, the economic and decorative value of the order 
being treated upon by Mr. H. Veitch, Mr. G. Nicholson, 
Mr. Malcolm Dunn, Mr. E. J. Baillie and others. 

The list of Conifers and Taxads in cultivation in the 
open air in Great Britain and Ireland by Dr. Masters, 
F. R. S., fills seventy-seven closely printed pages. The 
Genera Planiarum, of Bentham and Hooker, has been fol- 
lowed as the standard authority for the generic names, and 
for the species, De Candolle’s Prodromus, ‘‘ but with con- 
siderable modification.” This list will, no doubt, become 
the recognized authority for the names of Coniferz, in 
England at any rate. Of Professor Hansen’s paper on the 
Conifers of Denmark, Dr. Masters, who is the first Eng- 
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lish authority on Coniferze, remarks, ‘‘nowhere is there 
collected together so much interesting information as in 
this paper of Professor Hansen’s.” 

‘* The Diseases of Conifers,” by Professor Ward, is a most 
valuable contribution to the literature of this order. The 
same may be said of the whole of the papers which deal 
with the more practical questions, such as planting, the 
value of Conifers in the garden, etc. Although called a 
**Report,” this volume is really an encyclopedia of infor- 
mation on Coniferz, and should be in the possession of every 
one interested in this most important family of plants. 

NEpPENTHES.—A well-grown collection of these plants is a 
most attractive as well as interesting feature in a garden. 
Unfortunately, it is only in very warm houses and with 
otherwise exceptional conditions that such a collection is 
attainable. Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, have 
made Nepenthes a specialty for many years, and their col- 
lection now is an exceptionally rich one. They have 
raised numerous hybrids, among them being the best of all 
Nepenthes, species or hybrids, N. Mastersiana. A collec- 
tion of thirty kinds, all beautifully grown and laden with 
fine, well-colored pitchers, was exhibited by them at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society held this week. 
There were no less than thirteen species among them—N, 
Burkei, N. Rafflesiana, N. sanguinea, N. distillatorea, N. 
cincta, N. Veitchii, N. Northiana, N. Curtisii, N. albo-mar- 
ginata, N. bicalcarata, N. hirsuta, N. ampullaria and N. 
stenophylla. Besides these the best of the hybrids were 
represented together with a new hybrid, raised by Messrs. 
Veitch from N. Northiana and N. Curtisii, and to which 
they have given the meaningless name N. Northisii. It is 
a beautiful plant, and if it only inherits the constitution of 
N. Curtisii it will become a favorite in gardens. It has 
broad leaves, the pitchers of the same size as those of N. 
Northiana, and colored better than either of its parents, 
being nearly yellow, with numerous large crimson blotches 
and rim. I have never seen a more creditable collection 
of Nepenthes than these. 

Panpanus Baptisti is a new plant recently introduced 
from New Caledonia to Kew and elsewhere, and exhibited 
this week by Messrs. Veitch. It was shown in the sum- 
mer by Messrs. Sander & Co. under the name of P. Dyeriana. 
When the Kew plant arrived from Australia it had grace- 
fully arching leaves colored glaucous green and striped 
with cream-yellow. Under cultivation here, however, it 
has lost the clearness of its variegation, although the lines, 
now yellowish green, are still present. If it can be grown 
to assume the color it had when first imported it will proba- 
bly become a favorite plant for table decoration. It is, I 
believe, only a variegated form of P. inermis, a well-known 
variety in botanical collections, and which is remarkable 
in having elegant channeled glaucous green leaves a yard 
long and one and a half inches wide, with spineless mar- 
gins. The absence of spines distinguishes this species 
from all other garden Pandani. According to some authori- 
ties P. inermis is the same as P. levis of Rumphius. 

Cympipium Winnianum.—This is the best hybrid Cym- 
bidium yet raised. It is the result of crossing C. eburneum 
and C. giganteum, the latter the seed-bearer, and was 
raised by Mr. C. Winn, of Birmingham, a well-known ama- 
teur grower of Orchids. The plant, which bore five racemes 
of flowers, is like C. eburneum in foliage and habit, and also 
in the length and curve of its flower-spikes, each of which 
carried about a dozen flowers nearly as large as those of 
C. giganteum, and colored cream-yellow, with spots of red 
on the labellum. The plant was exhibited by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co., and was awarded a first-class certificate. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS VIELLARDII, Var. RUBRA.—This is a rich- 
colored variety of a pretty free-flowering stove Orchid in- 
troduced about ten years ago from Polynesia by Messrs. 
Linden, and at first called S. Augustorum. The type has 
broad plaited leaves and an erect stout scape, two or three 
feet high, bearing a cluster of whitish Phalznopsis-like 
flowers, which spring from among numerous boat-shaped 
green bracts. The variety, of which a plant was exhibited 
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this week by Sir Trevor Lawrence, has rich rosy purple 
flowers with a deep blood-crimson lip, and is altogether 
more attractive than the type, good Orchid though this is. 

CATTLEYA LEUCOGLOSSA is a beautiful hybrid of Veitchian 
origin, the parents being C. Loddigesii and C. Fausta, the 
latter a hybrid between C. ex- 
oniensis and C. Loddigesii. In 
the soft blush-lavender color of 
its well-formed flowers and the 
white front lobe of the label- 
lum this new hybrid has quite 
exceptional attractions. It is 
what all garden hybrids should 
be, a plant which, while com- 
bining all the good qualities of 
its parents, is superior to both. 
It obtained a certificate. 

DENDROBIUM STRIATUM iS a 

Veitchian hybrid of somewhat 
remarkable parentage, having 
been obtained from D. Japoni- 
cum, one of the smallest, and 
D. Dalhousieanum, one of the 
largest of all Dendrobes. It 
has rosy flowers not unlike 
those of D. nobile, with a 
curiously formed lip. It cannot 
be called an acquisition to gar- 
den Dendrobes, though as a 
hybrid it is probably of special 
interest to morphologists. 
San anal a tai New CuRrysaNTHEMUMS.—The 
Se Oak proner. following were awarded cer- 
tificates at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety: W. H. Atkinson, a fine Japanese variety, described 
in my last letter; Vesuvius, also Japanese, a good deco- 
rative flower, large, of good substance and form, its color 
rich orange ;. Golden -Ball, a golden yellow Japanese va- 
tiety of medium size, raised in the centre, the petals droop- 
ing. It is said to be free and a promising plant for cut 
flowers; Emily Doone, Japanese, a large flower, white, 
the outer petals tinged with rose, the central ones creamy 
yellow. 

Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, sent a tray of twelve magnifi- 
cent blooms of last years best production in the way of 
new Chrysanthemums, Viviand Morel, which is a great 
improvement on the older Etoile de Lyon. He also exhib- 
ited twelve fine blooms of one of the very finest of all 
Chrysanthemums, Colonel W. B. Smith, which, I believe, 
we owe to your Mr. Spaulding. It is as grand among the 
golden-colored varieties as E. Molyneux is among the 


crimsons. 
London. W. Watson. 
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Entomological. 


The Oak-pruners. 


HROUGHOUT the month of September there were notice- 

_ able along the roads in parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, broken and dying twigs and branches on Oaks of all 
species and of all sizes. These became more numerous and 
prominent as the month advanced, and what was at first re- 
garded as an accident, or as a consequence of the anthracnose, 
so abundant during the year, proved on investigation to be 
the result of insect attack, and of an old offender at that. The 
first noticeable sign of injury was a premature coloring of the 
leaves; the first high wind snapped the dying branch, often 
leaving it suspended by a few fibres, dead and dry, until a 
heavier wind brought it to the ground. An examination of 
the fallen branches at this time shows that the broken end is 
clean cut, except for the bark, and that there has been a de- 
liberate girdling from the centre outward, leaving only the 
bark and a few wood-fibres intact to prevent immediate break- 
age. In the very centre will be seen, on close examination, a 
a of wood cuttings deceptively resembling plant-pith, 
and if this is lifted out a smooth hole about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter is disclosed. If the branch or twig be then 
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split there will be found, at a distance of from one to two 
inches, another plug of shavings, and, an inch or more be- 
yond, yet another, or sometimes there will be the end of the 
gallery. Lying in the burrow between these last plugs, or be- 
tween the second plug and the end, there will be found a 
rather deep yellowish larva, with small brown mandibles and 
a considerably enlarged head and thoracic segments. In this 
burrow the larva rests quietly during the winter, changing to 
a pupa in spring. In this pupa all the appendages of the 
future adult are separately encased, and we pee: recognize 
it as a long-horned beetle, which, when it finally matures, 
proves to be a —o of Elaphidion. Two, if not three, spe- 
cies are engaged in this destructive work. All are very much 
alike, of a chestnut-brown color, sparsely irrorate with pale 
hair, massed into a more definite pattern on the elytra. The 
forms of the larva, pupa and imago are very well shown in 
figure 94. 

“Ordinarily, the insects are not very abyndant, though 
scarcely rare, and their injury amounts to a somewhat hap- 
hazard, and by no means severe, pruning. Even in seasons 
like the present, where the insect has - penta in unusually 
large numbers, the pruning is not really excessive; but on 
shade and ornamental trees it is sometimes scarcely judicious, 
and, occasionally, decidedly disfiguring. In some of the 
broken branches, two or even three larve were found at short 
intervals ; but there is rarely more than one attempt to girdle. 
How do the larve nearest the extremity of a branch know 
that there is another, nearer the base, who will attend to sev- 
ering it? -I have also bred the beetles from young Oak stems 
and trunks as well as branches, the burrows in one case ex- 
tending beneath the surface. In no instance did any of these 
trunk-borers make any effort to girdle, though they gave out 
exactly the same species bred fons larve that had girdled 
branches. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself whether or not the 





Fig. 95.—Burrows of Elaphidion in branches of scrub Oak. 


insects usually, or preferably, attack healthy rather than dead’ 
or dying wood. It sometimes seems as if they did; but it is 
certain, also, that they ar freely attack diseased or injured 
branches. In an Oak-brush, through which a fire has run one 
year, these larve will be found in great numbers the year fol- 
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lowing. In Fig. 95 are shown specimens of the work of the 
larve in a burnt scrub Oak 

When these insects have been abundant, the fallen branches 
should be gathered and burnt during the winter; this will, of 
course, destroy the larvz contained inthem. When infested 
Oaks are near orchards this course is imperative, because the 
insects also attack Apple and other pomaceous fruit-trees. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. Fohn B. Smith. 


Cultural Department. 
Top-grafting Apples. 


] BERE are few questions in orcharding so unsettled as 
that of the eftect of the stock upon the cion. In root- 
grafting and nursery budding it is pretty generally conceded 
at the effect is nil, or nearly so; but when it comes to graft- 
ing or budding on the branches of bearing trees, the general 
pepe seems to be, among ordinary observers, that some 
effect upon the size and quality of the fruit may take place. 
To determine such a question with entire accuracy manifestly 
would require much more careful, systematic and long-con- 
tinued tests than we have any accountof. I am sure it would 
be profitable to have a long series of experiments carefully 
made at some of our agricultural college farms with a 
view of settling the matter, as in commercial orcharding, espe- 
cially, it may often be that a right decision would be of large 
pecuniary importance. 

Some of the claims made in regard to these effects have 
been manifestly untrue. Millions of nursery trees have been 
sold through our extreme northern states which were stated to 
be made entirely safe against winter-killing by being grafted 
upon Siberian Crabstocks. This pretense has disappeared, and 
the trees sold under it have disappeared almost as soon. Not 
only were the grafts no hardier, but the Crab stocks proved 
very short-lived, and, of course, the tops could not survive the 
roots, even when they were themselves of iron-clad varieties. 

I am led to discuss this topic just now by noticing ina re- 
port of the Canadian Horticultural Bureau a question put by a 
member of the Committee of the House of Commons on Agri- 
culture and Colonization to Mr. John Craig, horticulturist in 
charge of the Dominion Horticultural Experiment Stations at 
Ottawa. This question was: ‘Ifa winter Apple is grafted on 
a summer Apple, what is the effect ?” Mr. Craig’s reply was : 
** The theory is, that it hastens the ripening season and less- 
ens the keeping qualities.” But there was no evidence that Mr. 
Craig indorsed this ‘‘ theory”; and in my own fifty years of 
observation and experience in fruit culture I have never seen 
any rT evidence that such an effect had been pro- 
duced. 

Now, this is by nomeans saying that no effect is produced by 
such grafting. We are all aware that the grafting. or other 
working of Apples upon the Paradise or Doucain stocks, and 
of Pears upon Quince stocks, has a decided effect in causing 
early fruiting of the grafts—usually attended, or followed, by a 
decided abbreviation of the life of the graft, unless it is so 
deeply planted as to prevent it from throwing out indepen- 
dent roots of its own. This knowledge is quite inline with 
what has been referred to above as the result of grafting our 
common Apples upon Siberian Crab stocks. The life of the 
graft can be no longer than that of its stock. 

It has often been noted and recorded in our journals and 
books’ of horticulture that the fruit grown upon trees dwarfed 
by such methods is often larger pond finer than the average of 
like fruit in ordinary standard orchards. But while this is in- 
disputable, an unsafe conclusion can easily be drawn from it ; 
for with the ordinary orchard culture it will be found that the 
dwarfed Pears and Apples prove much inferior to those on 
standard trees; clearly showing that, other things being equal, 
the dwarfed trees are really of inferior value. 

The Doucain stocks being not conveniently attainable, I 
have for a considerable time been making use of the well- 
known Tetofsky, one of the first Russian Apples introduced 
into this country, as a substitute. This variety is not strictly a 
dwarf, for in rich soil the Tetofsky makes a large tree. Be. 
sides this, it is not itself an extremely early bearer; but hav- 
ing about a dozen of them in a row along with a single tree of 
another Russian—Prolific Sweeting—and finding the last 
much the most desirable Apple, I top-worked it upon the 
Tetofskys. The result has been remarkable as well as instruc- 
tive. The original Prolific Sweeting was received as a single 
cion from the United States Bureau of Agriculture in 1870. 
It was root-grafted and has made a fine — and is nowa 
large tree, but it has never grown anything like a full crop. 
Quite different has been the case with its cions worked in the 
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Tetofskys. They have borne immense crops of very fine ap- 

ples, finer as well as so much more numerous; but these 

ie trees have made but a slow growth, though quite 
ealthy. 

Now, here seems to be a very plain case of influence of 
stock upon cion, nothing very new, because quite in line with 
our knowledge of what happens when we graft upon Doucain 
stocks, though in the latter case it is usually done at the crown, 
while my Sweetings were worked into the branches of Tetofsky. 

Influenced by this interesting experience, I have recently 
been setting a considerable number of Tetofsky-trees, with 
the view of using them as stocks upon which to work tardy 
bearers of otherwise desirable Apples. For this section, par- 
ticularly, the Bethel fs 4 30 has shown a very — degree of 
merit as a commercial fruit, being for the ‘‘cold north” very 
much what the Northern Spy is farther southward—liarge, 
handsome, and an excellent keeper of very good quality for 
all uses. It is, by its looks, quite plainly a seedling of Blue 
Pearmain, but oval instead of oblate ; an excellent bearer, but 
tardy in beginning to bear. 

It just now occurs to me that this use of Tetofsky as a stock 
might be easily and profitably extended to regions other than 
our “cold north” for varieties that one must plant chiefly “ for 
his heirs,” if grown in the ordinary way. Why not use it for 
the Spy, for instance? I leave this thought with careful read- 
ers; but I must be permitted to say to them, too, that I have 
neither cions nor trees of Bethel for sale, as it is my expe- 
rience that this may save much unprofitable correspondence. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Basket-plants for Conservatories. 


MANY attractive changes of arrangement may be made in 
the conservatory by the judicious use of plants spe- 
cially adapted for basket-culture, of which there are both foli- 
age and ee ee enough to give ample variety. And 
as the object is to display the charms of the plant it is not nec- 
essary that the basket shall be any elaborate affair of rustic 
work, appropriate as these undoubtedly are for certain pur- 
poses, but a simple wire basket; such as the old-fashioned ox- 
eee or those shaped like a basin will answer the purpose 
ully. 

In filling these baskets it is necessary to line the frame with 
moss, to keep the soil in place ; either live sphagnum or green 
flake moss from the woods is suitable material, and generally 
any ordinary potting soil will answer as a compost. Proper 
attention must be paid to the watering of basket-plants, for 
being exposed to the air on all sides, they naturally dry out 
rapidly when well established ; it is advisable to give them a 
dip in a tub of water occasionally, in order to insure their 
thorough watering. 

Begonia glaucophylla scandens deserves more general recog- 
nition for basket use. It is the finest of its family for this pur- 
pose, being handsome in foliage and almost always in flower. 
B. glaucophylla scandens is a strong-growing species. I have 
seen it with shoots fully three feet long, making a perfect 
screen around the basket. The tips of the shoots are well 
clothed with an abundance of coral-red buds and open flowers 
of a lighter shade. As with all Begonias, the propagation of 
this species is very easy ; some shade is needed to secure a 
rapid growth. 

An admirable ro of basket-plants is also found in the 
#Eschynanthi, and also a somewhat uncommon one, at least 
in our American collections, though grown in some commer- 
cial establishments of this country at least twenty years ago. 
The schynanthi form a part of the Gesneracez, and 
consist of a number of species of more or less scandent plants 
with small opposite leaves of _—_ texture ; the flowers are 
formed at the tips of the shoots and from the axils of the leaves, 
and are tubular in shape and usually aps pe rareees These 
plants require a warm house and plenty of light to make them 
flower freely, though a slight shade is beneficial in the sum- 
mer in preventing scorching. A light rich soil is best, and 
should be very porous. The addition of some rough lumps 
of peat and pieces of charcoal give the best results, and dur- 
ing the winter a comparatively small quantity of water will be 
required. Among the best species are A:schynanthus fulgens, 
# Lobbianus, A:. splendidus and 4. pulcher, the flowers of 
the first-named being crimson with an orange throat, while 
those of the other three are various shades of scarlet. 

Episcia Chontalensis, perhaps more readily recognized under 
its older name of Cyrtodiera Chontalensis, is another useful 
member of the Gesneracez for basket-culture, and has slightly 
hairy leaves from two to three inches long, purplish on the 
under side and green above, the flowers being lilac, with a 
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white centre. This is a shade-loving plant, and needs no 
special attention if grown in a temperature of sixty degrees. 
The Torrenias, also, are admirable plants for this purpose, 
T. Asiatica being the most scandent in habit, and producing 
its four-lobed flowers of purple and white in the utmost pro- 
fusion, an abundance of water and plenty of light being the 
essential points of culture. During the summer months there 
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The Cultivation of Cattleyas. 


]_COKING backward forty years, in the garden literature of 

that period, nothing is more striking, when we compare 
them with the periodicals of to-day, than the absence of 
Orchid notes. Collections of these plants were unknown out- 
side of a few botanical gardens, and their cultivation was so 
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Fig. 96.—New Chrysanthemum, Golden Wedding, reduced one-third.—See page 556. 


are few more showy objects in the conservatory than some 
well-filled baskets of Achimenes, the tubers of which should 
be started beforehand, and then planted around the sides of 


the basket. By this method a complete mass of foliage and 
bloom will ultimately be secured, providing warmth and 
moisture and some shade are given. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


little understood that the plants rarely lived long. Now that 
we adopt a more rational system, the majority of plants can 
be made happy for a number of years, if not an indefinite 
period ; for, while it is possible to grow Cypripediums for all 
time if their wants are supplied, the same is not true of some 
other genera and species, and cultivators well know how 
difficult it is to maintain in vigorous health some of the Cat- 
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tleyas, Dendrobiums, Phalznopsis and others. Rapid com- 
munication with the tropics has made the importation of 
Orchids much easier than ever before, and it is now possible 
to purchase, at a low price, within the reach of all, fresh 
imported plants that, with ordinary care, will start to grow at 
once, and should flower within the first year of their growth 
here. We have an admirable climate for the culture of 
Orchids in America, with a most suitable material at hand to 
soda them in, that is, the fibrous roots of the ubiquitous 
munda, 

The season of importing Orchids is now here, and a few 
remarks on treating Cattleyas may be useful to those who 
a wish to grow a few of the more popular kinds, such as 
C. Triane, C. Percivalliana and C. Mossiz. All Cattleyas are 
kept dormant during transit here by lack of moisture, and 
the consequence is that directly the plants are received and 
placed in a genial atmosphere of to 65 degrees, with 
moisture supplied by syringing once a day, they will com- 
mence to put forth roots in a very few days, and it is well to 
anticipate this by potting them as soon as ever they show 
signs of growth, using pots half-filled with crocks; just large 
enough to contain the bulbs, and the new ones that are about 
to be made the coming year. If all goes well, the pots will be 
full of roots ina year and need more root-room, and this is 
preferable to the use of pots too large at the outset, for the 
plants will never thrive if over-potted, or if a quantity of, 
organic matter be placed about the roots. I 
combined with a little sphagnum, is the best material to use 
in potting. The sphagnum is not necessary to thé plant's 
well-doing, but is an excellent index to the condition of the 
plant as to moisture and a reminder when to apply it. All 
Orchids should be potted firm in the beginning, and to make 
sure of this stakes should be used to secure the plants, that 
when they make roots they will not be broken or injured by 
. oscillation. These stakes may be removed when roots are 
formed, as these soon attach themselves to the pots and keep 
the plant firm. A night temperature of 65 degrees will suit 
newly imported rape but for those established 55 degrees 
will not be too low asaminimum. All plants. of Cattleyas 
that have finished their growth for this season should be kept 
a little drier at the roots than when in active growth, though 
it is never advisable to keep Cattleyas quite dry for any long 

riod, or the bulbs will shrivel and lose vigor and the flower- 
ing, period will not be such a gay one. 

lants of the old C. labiata will now have passed flowering. 
This is one of the finest of all winter-flowering Orchids, 
being exceedingly vigorous, a free bloomer, with a large per- 
centage of good varieties ; but its chief merit is that of flow- 
ering at a period when so few other showy kinds are to be 
had in bloom. After flowering the plants should be kept 
quiet, for it must be remembered that this plant takes its rest 
after flowering instead of before, as in many other kinds. 
The most perpresing feature of newly established Cattleyas 
is the way t y have of starting to grow in and out of season, 
or just when they please. I have often been puzzled to know 
what to do with plants that start into growth when the resting 
period is at hand. The cause seems to be excessive vigor, 
and after a season or two, under good treatment, the plants 
settle down to a regular succession of rest and growth, which 
is a most desirable condition of things. 

All Cattleyas should have the full benefit of the sun at this 
time of year; the foliage will become well ripened by its 
influence, and less moisture in the atmosphere is required 
while the plants are at rest for the next three months. The 
time to repot Cattleyas varies with the variety or species. 
We have recently potted plants of C. Jaskelliana that had be- 
gun to root freely, as these do not flower until next summer, 

ut the majority of kinds may safely be repotted soon after 
they begin to push forward young growth in spring. Many 
kinds are rooting freely now, but it would be unwise to dis- 


turb them just previous to their flowering. 
South Lancaster, Mass. s £. O. Orpet. 


Agapanthus umbellatus.—Two centuries have elapsed since 
this grand Low was first brought to Europe from the 


Cape of Good Hope, and in that time it has steadily made its 
way until it has become indispensable to every important floral 
establishment in the world. Commonly called the Blue 
African Lily, it is immensely popular with all classes of cul- 
tivators, the rich as well as the poor. Itisa plant of elegant 
habit, with large fleshy roots, and 7% 3 green strap-shaped 
leaves, which are upward of two feet in length when fully de- 
velo The slender scapes are erect, about three feet high, 
bearing large umbels of bright, sky-blue, spreading flowers, 
each an inch and a half in diameter. The flowers appear 
most profusely during late summer and in early autumn, but 
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"the season may be prolonged even to the verge of winter by 


giving liquid manure about twice a week when the plants 
show signs of exhaustion. 

There is no better plant for the piazza, and it may be safely 
wintered in a dry, frost-proof cellar. Rich, sandy soil—loam, 
well-decomposed cow-manure and sand in equal mixture— 
ample drainage and, in the growing season, plenty of water 
are the chief accessories to its successful cultivation. The 
plant may be dried off in winter, but it should not be dis- 
turbed at the root very often, unless it is desirable to increase 
the size of the specimen. Pot-bound plants flower most 
freely, and they are easily kept in luxuriant health by supply- 
ing fertilizers in liquid form. Its management is, of course, 
simplified where the grower has a greenhouse at disposal, 
and it will yield a greater amount of pleasure in such places, 
but no one needs to be deterred from adding it to his collec- 
tions of dwelling-house plants, as a greenhouse is not at all 
necessary to its perfect well-being. 

There are several varieties of A. umbellatus in cultivation. 
Of these _may be mentioned Albiflorus, producing white 
flowers ; Maximus, in every respect more robust than the 
type and Variegatus, with green and white foliage. All 
these are desirable and very decorative, but the old-fashioned 
species is perhaps more reliable than any of the others, It is 
readily propagated by division. 


Thunbergia erecta.—This plant, formerly known under the 
— name Meyenia (a genus now incorporated with 

hunbergia), is one of our prettiest stove shrubs. It was in- 
troduced in 1856 from Africa, where it inhabits the region of 
Cape Coast Castle. The habit is graceful, though extremely 
bushy where the branches are occasionally pinched and 
pruned. These operations are, indeed, necessary for the pro- 
duction of a neat specimen, for the plantis naturally a loose, 
rambling grower. The ovate leaves are small, opposite, and 
of bright green color, the larger ones generally dentate. The 
flowers appear singly at the axils of the leaves, on short, 
slender peduncles. The curved tube is white, orange inside, 
and about an inch and a half long, the limb of five spreading 
segments two inches in diameter, and of a charming blue- 
purple color. The plant is scarcely ever out of bloom; but it 
flowers most freely during the winter months, being then 
densely covered with its rich-colored blossoms from top to 
bottom. Itis unfortunate that the flowers are not fit for cut- 
ting, and even on the plant they last but a short time. This, 
however, is the one weakness of all the Acanthacez, the 
order to which the Thunbergias belong. 

Good flowering specimens of T.erecta are soon obtained from 
cuttings of the young wood, for it is a rapid grower under 
favorable conditions. They may be quickly rooted in sand, 
with the aid of a little bottom-heat, at any time of the year. 
The plant likes a strong, moist heat, and a compost in which 
rich sandy loam predominates. TT. erecta alba is a beauti- 
ful white-flowered variety—a plant quite as attractive and 
useful as the species, and requiring precisely the same treat- 
ment. 


Clerodendron fallax.—This is a stove-shrub of bold appear- 
ance and exceedingly decorative. It belongs to the bushy 
section of the genus, as distinguished from the climbing spe- 
cies, and is a native of Java. It is of erect growth, and makes 
a shapely plant from three to four feet high. The branches are 
well furnished with large, opposite, cordate leaves, deep green 
in color, and the brilliant scarlet flowers are borne in dense ter- 
minal panicles from six to nine inches in diameter. All the 
parts of the flower, except the brownish tinted anthers at the 
top of the conspicuous curved stamens, are of the same bright 
color; the spreading corolla, divided into five oblong seg- 
ments, is irregular in form, and almost two inchesacross. The 
flowering season begins in August and draws to a close about 
Thanksgiving. The plant should be cut down to within twoor 
three joints of the previous year’s wood immediately after the 
flowers have faded, and be kept rather dry in an intermediate 
temperature during the winter months. A little larger supply 
of water may be given in early spring until the shoots show 
signs of pushing forth; the plant may then be turned out of 
the pot, the greater portion of the old soil removed from about 
the roots, and repotted in a mixture of strong turfy loam, 
fibrous peat and thoroughly decayed cow-manure, in equal 
parts, with a little sand added. It should then be placed near 
the glass in a moist house, the temperature of which is never 
allowed to fall below sixty degrees, and encouraged to grow. 
Liquid manure should be given two or three times a week 
after the flower-buds a r. This will aid considerably in the 
formation of large panicles. The plant should be syringed fre- 
quently in summer to keep down the red spider, and shaded 
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during bright sunny weather. It is easily multiplied by remov- 
ing some of the short young growths, with a small portion of 
the older wood, in early spring, inserting them in the sand of 
a propagating-bench and shading until rooted, when they may 
be managed in the same way as older specimens. Young 
plants grown in this manner will flower during the ensuing 
autumn if confined to a single stem. Seeds of C. fallax are 
sometimes obtainable, and good flowering plants may be had 
from them in two years. They should be sown in spring, using 
sandy soil, and placed in strong heat until the plants appear. 
Pot them off singly when large enough to be handled without 
much trouble, and treat them afterward like plants raised 
from cuttings, pruning the stem to a couple of nodes above 


il in winter. 
geo Mass. M. Barker. 
Begonia decora.—This is a new species of Begonia, and one 
which is likely to become a favorite in gardens because of its 
prettily marked leaves. It was found in Perak by Mr. C, Curtis, 
who sent it to Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, by whom it 
was exhibited at the Begonia Conference last August under the 
name of B, barbata. This latter name, however, belongs to a 
well-known and common Burmese species, of which plants 
have been in cultivation at Kew since 1886, when seeds of it 
were sent home by Mr. C. B. Clarke, F.R.S. B. decora has a 
short fleshy stem crowded with leaves, the petioles of which 
are four inches long, and the blades obliquely ovate-serrate, 
not lobed, and five inches long by three inches in width. The 
whole plant is covered with a soft pubescence, giving it a vel- 
vety feeling, and the leaf-blades are colored a bright coppery 
red, with conspicuous veins of yellow-green. The flowers are 


pink. The plant appears to require stove treatment. 
Kew. W. W. 


Correspondence. 


California Oranges and Lemons. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have been spending the first week of November 
among the orange and lemon growers of southern California, 
and I am greatly interested in the more recent features of 
Citrus culture. Without instituting any odious comparisons 
with Florida, the only rival Orange state, I cannot help feeling 
that the well-directed energy and intelligence of the horticul- 
turists in°the colonies I have been visiting can hardly be sur- 
passed in any other part of America. I look upon Riverside, 
Redlands and the San Bernardino country generally as fairly 
typical of the most advanced Orange treatment in California ; 
nearer the coast, at Santa Paula, Ventura County, the culture of 
the Lemon is as well undérstood as anywhere else in the state. 
Everywhere in the great Citrus fruit districts that I have 
studied a far higher ideal prevails now than ten years ago; the 
fascinating industry is ego ue permanently established by 
highly educated specialists who love their work. 

Twenty years ago there was no one in California who reall 
knew much about Citrus fruits. A few families of small 
means founding colonies, under great difficulties—social, legal 
and physical—obtained water for irrigation and began experi- 
ments. When their efforts had fairly created a new industry 
the inevitable era of land-speculation set in, and dotted many 
a rich valley with mushroom towns. Thousands of promisin 
young Orange-groves were neglected; progressive horkes 
ture received a check; the weeds often grew waist-high in 
orchards where the land-boomer had driven his town-lot 
stakes. As this craze died out, the solid towns grew faster 
than before, and the tide of investment flowed back upon hor- 
ticulture. The last five or six years have witnessed a marvelous 
development, especially in the Citrus fruits, which appear to 
belong more and more to certain districts, and to be more and 
more the specialty of certain families and colonies. 

The true limits of successful Orange culture, long loudly 
quarreled over, are being settled by the simple commercial 
test—the sale of products in the open market. Details of cul- 
ture—problems of stock, planting, pruning, and all that—are 
discussed daily, and almost hourly, in the Orange districts, 
Active organizations, with committees in every department, 
watch the whole world for news about orange matters, and 
are prepared to act as a unit. Every new variety is tested ; all 
that skill and money can do to raise the standard of the prod- 
uct is constantly being done in such districts as Riverside. 

Observe, for instance, the present behavior of Riverside re- 
specting the frost question. The valley has about 50,000 acres 
under irrigation pipes and ditches. The annual planting of 
Citrus fruits is between 3,000 and 4,000 acres. Some winters 
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the temperature falls so low that the oranges are injured or 
destroyed. The meteorological record shows that the mini- 
mum temperature during the past ten years at the town of 
Riverside has once fallen to twenty-one degrees, once to 
twenty-five degrees and twice to twenty-six degrees. The low- 
est was ruinous to much of the fruit, and the others injured 
fruit in some orchards. The sensible Riverside horticulturists, 
instead of denying all this, are facing it, confident in their own 
ability to conquer the difficulty ; they are using appliances for 
warming the orchards on a large scale. Their experiments 
show that the temperature can be raised from four to ten de- 
rees by the use of fires. The moment that the thermometer 
alls to the danger point electric-bells can be rung and tanks of 
crude California petroleum can be lit. One gentleman has 
fitted up an eighty-acre orchard at a cost of $10,000 or $12,000. 
He claims that his grove is now absolutely protected, and that 
the running expense will be very little. Since his cropis worth 
$50,000, pi | since a single night such as the freeze of 1891 
would destroy every orange, the wisdom of, the system is 
manifest. Other growers use coal-oil cans, filled with kindling- 
wood and coal, and placed in the orchard at the rate of from 
eight to twenty-five per acre. Some provide themselves with 
two-gallon iron kettles, and use reduced petroleum, costing in 
Riverside about ten cents a gallon. Ten dollars per acre will 
pay for the plant and the expense of one night’s = Pro- 
gressive horticulturists in other Citrus colonies are followin 
in the track of Riverside, and preparing for future ‘‘ cold snaps.” 

Thousands of writers have described in magazines and 
books the beauty of the more famous Orange colonies. While 
the stranger feels this first, there is, I notice, a broader and 
more fundamental fact about such places as Riverside. The 
whole community throbs with one purpose. The most wisely 
directed ‘horticultural skill is continually at work bringing 
forth, through vast toils, new achievements. Each new tract 
planted requires in some degree special treatment, according 
to slope of hill, currents of wind, altitude or variations of soil. 
What fine hereditary knowledge of their art the orange-grow- 
ing grandchildren of these Riverside pioneers may hope to 
possess ! 

The Lemon, long scorned in California, begins to receive 
much attention. N. W. Blanchard, of Santa Paula, grows the 
Eureka, the Lisbon and the Genoa. He has a _— sweat- 
house, and produces a lemon that compares very favorably 
with the best imported. He cannot supply the San Francisco 
demand, and is planting 400 acres more. The trees are allowed 
to trail their lower branches on the ground, and seem far more 
picturesque in growth than Orange-trees. The fruit is cut when 
at the desired size, and while still green, so that one seldom 
sees a yellow lemon in the entire grove. In the older Orange 
colonies of southern California the Lemon is rapidly rising in 
favor, and large orchards will be planted the coming season. 
Villa Franca, Sicily and Lisbon are the varieties generally 
chosen. The best Sicily lemon is the Royal Messina, a recent 


introduction. . 
Berkeley, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn, 


Pedigree Seedling Chrysanthemums. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I am not altogether satisfied with the results of my ex- 
periments in raising pedigree seedling Chrysanthemums. I 
started three years ago with the settled conviction that John 
Thorpe was right. I have watched every little detail. I noted 
all the first seeds to germinate, and found, contrary to the gen- 
eral idea, that there was as great, if not a greater, percentage 
of good double flowers among them than those germinating 
later. Against the recommendation to discard weak seedlings, 
I have saved some for testing, and the majority gained vigor and 

roduced a good percentage of fine flowers. When pollenizing, 

found that full double flowers had a greater percentage of 
trifurcate stigmas than flowers in which the disk florets pre- 


‘dominated ; that the seedlings from these flowers were mostly 


tricotyledonous, and what is still more important, that all these 
seedlings produced full double flowers. Ligulate florets pro- 
duced seedlings which maintained in a marked degree the 
characters of their — however much they diverged in 
color, V.H. Halleck was not influenced by any other color- 
cross than yellow, and all seedlings from it were either flesh- 
pink or wer On the contrary, it impressed itself upon all 
others. I have observed a tendency to earliness in all varieties ; 
early;varieties produce = earlier seedlings, even when crossed 
by late varieties, and taking their character in other respects. 
For instance, E, Molyneaux, early crimson, crossed with 
Walter Hunnewell, late orange, gave all early seedlings and 
mostly yellow. Goldfinder, fate yellow, x L. Boehmer, early 
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pink, gavé an early pink-flowered variety, with Goldfinder’s 
peculiar character of flower. Violet Rose dominated all it 
came in contact with, but produced no seedlings itself of any 
distinct value. It was not always the strongest variety which 
made the greatestimpression. Mrs. Alpheus Hardy showed its 
influence upon all it came in contact with—some very distinct 
varieties producing pure white spiny flowers. The pure in- 
curved Chinese completely dominated the Japanese. Louis 
Boehmer x Belle Pointevine, white, gave a first-rate white 
incurved flower ; and by a yellow incurved, various shades of 

ellow and bronze, all incurved, and very few spiny.. The 
incurved forms, on the contrary, showed no trace of Japanese 
influence, all — perfectly and truly incurved. The whites 
varied to yellow, and yellows to white. 

It has been —— that better results might be had by 
emasculating the fertile florets of the disk, pollenizing only the 
ligulate florets. In my experience, seeds from the ligulate 
florets are not produced in the proportion of more than one 
seed to one flower, or, botanicglly, one head of flowers. A 
further, and more reasonable, suggestion is to take the fertile 
florets found scattered through the ligulate ones, even in the 
most double flower, as being less liable to insect agency than 
an open disk. 

The deductions are, that while artificial crossing may, and 
often does, give the result looked for, we have not yet estab- 
lished any laws which we can trust with any degree of certainty. 

Wellesley, Mass. > ee PA 


New Cypripediums. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Cypripedium x Ephialtes is the name proposed for a 
cross between C. insigne Chantiniiand C. auroreum. Itis com- 
pact in habit; the foliage is sparsely mottled with deep green 
on a pale ground, silvery underneath ; the single flower is pro- 
duced on a brown pubescent scape ; the dorsal sepal is orbicu- 
lar, pubescent on the back, front smooth, very pale green, 
bordered with white and carmine, with the radiate veins bright 
green, the principal ones spotted with brown; inferior sepal 
veined with pale green, petals pointed, margined with black 
hairs, rich brown, veined and shaded with green, with an oc- 
casional dark brown spot on the surface and margin, lip acute, 
brown on front, pale green beneath, with darker veins, infolded 
lobes dull waxy yellow, speckled with brown, staminode green 
and brown. 

Cypripedium x luridum, var. grandiflorum, is the largest of 
the Harrisianum section, and one of Pitcher & Manda’s hy- 
brids between that species and C. auroreum. The foliage is 
bold and striking, scape pubescent, flower waxy, dorsal sepal 
twisted, veined with dark green, and shaded with brown ona 
white ground; petals minutely pubescent on margins, rich 
brown with green nerves, and a median line of dull purple ; 
lip dull green-yellow, faced and veined with brown. 

Cypripedium x Cybele. This beautiful hybrid is the result 
of a cross between C. Drurii and C. Lawrenceanum. The 
foliage is glossy, compact, six inches long by two wide, light 
pea-green with deep green neuration; scape and seed-pod 
brown, very pubescent; flower much the shape of Drurii; 
dorsal sepal flat, slightly incurved, villous on the back and 
margin, white, shaded and reticulate veined with pale green 
and vinous brown, with a deep brown midvein; inferior sepal 
white, with striate green veins; petals somewhat incurved, 
with apices reflexed, pilose on the margins, brown, shaded 
with green, with a median vein of rich vinous purple, spotted 
near the base with brown; lip symmetrical, rich waxy brown, 
paler beneath, pubescent and speckled with purple inside; 
staminode Hamidi obcordate, vinous purple, with a pale green 
spotin centre. This plant is one of the most conspicuous of 
the genus. It was raised by Pitcher & Manda. 

All three of the above plants are nowin bloom in the collec- 


ti f Mr. G , of ,N 4 
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Snow Scenes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—This morning everything was covered with a mantle 
of soft snow, like that more often seen in late winter or early 
spring. The impressions, always so pleasing, which such a 
scene gives, were in this case heightened by the fact that some 
trees and shrubs have not yet lost all their foliage, and the 
effects produced by the different manner in which the snow 
was held were especially es An Apple-tree, for 
example, still bearing a few leaves, had the outlines of its 
crowded angular twigs brought out with particular distinct- 
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ness. Near by is a bank of natural forest-growth, largely 
composed of tall evergreens, among which an occasional 
deciduous tree reached out its bare arms, now conspicuous 
with their covering of white. On the street a group of 
Birches still held most of their foliage, and the faded color of 
the leaves, inseparably mingled with the minute patches of 
white, produced a curious, if not wholly artistic, effect. The 
Hemlocks and Pines stood out in strong contrast, one with its 
broad and heavy masses of white, the other with its more 
broken and varied outline, or in older and more thinly leaved 
specimens, with the needle-like leaflets still upright, and hold- 
Bi, ee beautiful load like a broken mass of foam. 
hese varying effects all emphasize the value of mixed 
kt in planting, and also the advisability of considering 
the character of different trees and shrubs in respect to this 
phase of their winter aspects. These lessons come but 
seldom, yet to most of us they pass unheeded. Even this is 
written from memory, as the scene is recalled. No doubt I 
could have found many specially beautiful effects to note if 
my attention had been fully aroused this morning, but now 
they are gone and I can only regret that, having eyes, 1 saw 
not until it was too late. 
Cornell University. Fred W. Card. 


Exhibitions. 
The Cincinnati Chrysanthemum Show. 


A MOST delightful exhibition opened in this city on Novem- 

ber 8th, and continued throughout the week. Music 
Hall, one of the grandest auditoriums in the west, was 
tastefully decorated for the display of cut flowers, which 
were arranged on large tables nicely draped in yellow, the 
predominant color, and which made a pleasant setting for 
the tall crystal vases, which were large and heavy enough to 
display to their very best advantage the truly regal specimen 
blooms sent in by the numerous exhibitors, who had been 
attracted by an unusually liberal premium list. 

One of the most attractive entries in the show was that call- 
ing for three blooms each of fifty distinct varieties. Nine 
tables of 150 blooms each competed in this class, constituting a 
whole exhibition in itself, and so uniformly good were these 
entries that the judges, Mr. John Thorpe and Mr. E. A. Wood, 
had considerable difficulty in forming their decision. Mrs. 
F. T. McFadden was awarded first premium, $150; E. G. Hill 
& Co. came a close second, and Frederick Dorner a very 
close third. The number of varieties of recent origin was 
most noticeable, and we specially noted the following recent 
novelties, all in fine form, as weak stems and poor foliage 
were debarred from premiums: Edward Hatch, Harry Balsley, 
Mrs. Governor Fifer, George W. Childs, Colonel Smith, J. H. 
Taylor, Elmer D. Smith, Mermaid, Roslyn, Harry May, Sugar 
Loaf, Eda Prass, C. B. Whitnall, Golden Gate, Dr. Callendreau, 
Madame Forgeot, Marguerite Jeffords, Hicks Arnold, Mrs. L. 
C. Madeira, Potter Palmer, Viviand Morel, Mrs. Drexel, Flora 
Hill, Jos. H. White, besides many others from the recent 
sets. Harry Balsley attracted much attention, its color being 
similar to that of V. H. Hallock, and Marguerite Jeffords, as 
shown by Dorner, was one of the finest flowers in the hall, 
regular and very compact, and of fine size and color. 

Of almost equal interest with the above was the class call- 
ing for best fifteen varieties, three flowers of each. This was 
won by George R. Gause & Co., Richmond, Indiana, and was 
generally thought to contain the most uniformly excellent flow- 
ers in the show. The fifteen varieties were: V. H. Hallock, 
Marguerite Jeffords, Mrs. A. J. Drexel, Mrs. L. C. Madeira, S. 
W. Allerton, Frank Thomson, Colonel Smith, L. Canning, 
C. H. McCormick, Edw. Hatch, Mademoiselle C. Krieger, 
Golden Gate, M. Wanamaker, Harry Widener. 

The prize for twelve best pink blooms was won by Viviand 
Morel; twelve best white, by Ivory; twelve best yellow, by 


- H. E. Widener ; twelve best of any color, by E. G. Hill; anda 


vase of twelve Mermaids, shown by George Gause, was so fine 
as to call for a special award of merit. 

As usual, very great interest centred in the seedlings ; the 
award for the best one never exhibited previous to 1892 was 
won by Nathan Smith & Son with Niveus, a very fine white 
variety of immense size, a perfect ball of straight erect petals, 
the Solinns showing it to be a fine grower. For second best 
seedling not previously exhibited, the award was maile to 
Henry Rieman, of Indianapolis, for Irma, a small, perfectly 
incurving Chinese, of violet-pink color. This won enthusiastic 
commendation from both judges, but, as usual, the Chinese 
regularity failed to please the public at large, as do the more 
imposing Japanese forms. 
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The Storer prize for best white seedling was won by Fred- 
erick Walz, with The Queen ; this also won the premium for 
best white at Madison Square last week, and is a most beau- 
tiful novelty. The Schmidlapp prize was awarded to E. G. 
Hill & Co. for best pink, named A. T. Ewing, a broad ribbon 
petaled variety of great substance, the color arranged in bands 
on creamy white. The Hinkle prize was won by the same 
firm for best crimson variety, Mrs. J. W. Crouch, a large in- 
curving sort, with broad petals of purplish crimson. 

E. G. Hill & Co. also won the Florists’ prize, with Robert 
McInnes, an immense, gr tsaage double Wheeler of the bright- 
est red and gold. These two also won first in their respective 
classes last week at New York. 

The Longworth prize, best ‘yellow, was won by Harry Sun- 
derbruch, raised by Frederick Walz. This variety appeared else- 
where also in beautiful bush form, showing it a good sort for 
pots as well as specimen blooms. 

National Society certificates were also awarded to Peter Hen- 
derson & Co. for their Golden Wedding, winner of the GARDEN 
AND ForEST cup, the Cutting cup and another capital prize at 
Madison Square. To Frederick Dorner, for Mrs. C.H. Duhme, 
a feathery white of the greatest beauty ; for Autumn Queen, a 
fine globular yellow ; for Sarah Hill, a golden yellow of great 
substance. E. G. Hill & Co. received certificates for Mayme 
Ryar, a Japanese Anemone; Robert McInnes, the double 
Wheeler, which recently received first prize at Madison Square ; 
for Judge Hoitt, an enormous pink Anemone, and Maud Dean, a 
rosy pink, very large and of flat incurvingform. _ Mr. Walz re- 
ceived certificates for Theodore Bock, a lovely rounded pink, 
Vesuvius, a beautiful amber-yellow with touches of reddish 
brown, and also for the prize-winner among whites—his beau- 
tiful White Queen. Several other seedlings of great merit 
were passed by this year which certainly will be heard from 
again. Every entry made in this class was of great merit, and 
the table was most remarkable as containing not one freak or 
curiosity—form, fullness, size, color, stem, foliage being 
finely exemplified in each case. : i : 

The pot-plants were arranged with effective taste in Horti- 
cultural Hall, which is reached from Music Hall by a covered 
corridor. Winding walks were bordered by bands of Crow- 
foot and Laurel tacked to the floor, and enclosed the various 
exhibits. The general effect was that of a garden in full bloom, 
the centre-piece, a grand pyramid of Palms, very restful to the 
eyes. A most instructive class was the eighteen market-plants, 
which were a good object-lesson, and a necessary one, to many 
a florist present; one groupaveraged about two feet in height, 
and carried from sixty to seventy perfect blooms of medium 
size; most notably beautiful were Ivory, L. Canning, M. Boyer, 
W. H. Lincoln, Puritan, Ada Spaulding, Princess Beatrice and 
E. G. Hill. In another entry for this premium were George W. 
Childs, Mrs, Craig, Hicks Arnold and Minnie Wanamaker, all 
in extra good form. 

For the best collection of twelve plants in twelve varieties 
the winning exhibit contained Miss M. Wheeler, E. G. Hill, 
T. C. Price, G. F. Moseman, Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. Fottler, 
Domination, Kioto, Grandiflorum, Ada Spaulding, Delie and 
Rosebank. There seems to be an increasing interest in well- 
grown pot-plants, and many florists were busy with note-book 
and pencil among the finest specimens. For five finest whites 
in bush form the winning plants were Domination, R. Bot- 
tomly, M. Wanamaker, Mrs. Humphrey andL.Canning. The 
finest specimen white in the show was Minnie Wana- 
maker, and this noble variety again won admiration in the best 
fifty piants, one variety, grown to a single flower, but was closely 
followed with fifty specimens of Ivory grown in the same style. 

There were five entries in the class calling for 100 plants, not 
more than four of a kind, grown to a single flower in seven- 
inch pots. Here, again, the competition was very close. The 
sorts which at once caught the eye were Princess of Chrysan- 
themums, Harry Widener, Kioto, Baronald, V. Morel, F. 
Thomson, Eda Prass, R. Maitre, Mrs. Langtry, International, 
L. B. Bird, Mrs. Simpson and C. H. McCormick. 

Four magnificent groups of Cannas, composed of fift 
plants or clumps each, made a blaze of color against the dar 
gray wall. The McFadden group was almost exclusively 
Madame Crozy; E. G. Hill’s group contained some ten of the 
latest Crozy novelties; very conspicuous were J. D. Cabos, A. 
Bouvier, H. A. Dreer, Miss Sarah Hill, F. Thomayer, Capitaine 
Suzzoni, Duchess Mortemarte and Nardy Pere. These won 
the very liberal premium of $150, the McFadden §roup taking 
second. The other two groups had been injured in transit; 
but a point to note on Canna exhibits is that the blooms im- 
prove each day of the show, as the buds unfold and replace 
the fragile beauties, which are always injured more or less, 
despite the most careful packing. 
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Roses and Carnations, which reign eleven months in the 
year, were shown in grand style on Wednesday. American 
Beauty was in especially fine form, grand bunches on long 
stems forming a centre for each exhibit. American Belle, the 
new sport, was also shown in fine condition, and was most 
critically examined by every florist present. Nanz & Neuner 
showed white La France in great perfection. Madame Caro- 
line Testout arrived too late to enter the lists, but was con- 
stantly the centre of an admiring crowd. 

The grand surprise of the show, however, came when Mr. 
Peter Herbe, of Mount Healthy, set up his Carnations. He 
showed several seedlings of immense size, one of the Anna 
Webb type fully three inches across; a second of reddish pink 
fully as large and of magnificent build, which was awarded 
first premium, These two seedlings are most remarkable, 
notwithstanding the fact that one shows a rather weak calyx, 
and the other a slender stem. They mark a distinct departure 
in this exquisite family. Mr. Dorner’s seedlings were out in 
lovely array, with bright clear colors and good stiff stems, and 
they made a beautiful display of some ten fine novelties. Mr. 
Witterstaetter showed Daybreak in absolute perfection, its only 
rival being Edna Craig, which stood up bright and crisp as 
crystal. 

We cannot close without a passing word for the display of 
Ferns and Palms. Finer examples of the Adiantums are sel- 
dom seen than those in the Huntsman collection, some of 
them nearly three feet across. Extraordinary specimens of 
Pteris argyrea were seen, and Critchell made a grand dis- 
play of neat medium-sized plants in some forty varieties, which 
proved a most interesting study for the lover of this beautiful 
family. There were three grand displays of Palms beside the 
centre-piece. Areca lutescens, A. Verschaffelti, Chamzrops 
filamentosa and a Phoenix rupicola were magnificent. 

The two tables of Cyclamens by Mrs. McFadden and Julius 
Peterson were surrounded constantly by admiring crowds. 
Every plant was in great perfection both as to foliage and 
bloom, and the effect was only second in point of beauty to the 
singularly rich and rare Orchid display made by John Rose, of 
Rosebank. 


Recent Publications. 


Field-Farings. By Martha McCulloch Williams. Harper & 
Brothers. 

This neatly bound and printed book adds another to the 
numerous “ nature studies ” which have become such a prev- 
alent modern fashion. In thirty-two separate sketches we 
find sympathetic descriptions of many varied phases of earth 
and sky. Beginning with “Snowfall,” and ending with 
“Come Christmas Day,” this out-of-door calendar of the 
year records pleasant and profitable rambles by tinkling 
brooks and through green meadows, and quiet walks in 
brown fields and deep woodlands. There is no attempt to 
discuss scientific questions or to draw profound moral lessons, 
buta ‘Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky,” the not alto- 
gether unaffected sub-title of the book, reveals a habit of 
close observation and of delightful familiarity and friendship 
with nature, animate and inanimate. The keen enjoyment 
of country life under the open sky is shared by the reader, for 
the descriptions have an evident basis of real experience 
which is at once satisfying to the lover of nature, and im- 
pressive and inviting to such as are content with a merely 
passive enjoyment through wanderings by book. 

The chapter on ‘“‘ New Ground” shows an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the forests, and suggests an attractive field of 
study for women. The gaining of new ground for the 
husbandman by the woodsman is vividly described, and a 
practical knowledge of the quality and uses of timber of 
various trees is shown. Foxes, minks, weasels, wood-ducks, 
wild turkeys and other inhabitants of waterand woodland are 
described in their favorite haunts and at various times and 
seasons, To the restful, quiet walks, in which the reader 
takes part, is added the excitement of a fox chasein the chap- 
ter “In at the Death,” and the hunter, teamster, farmer, 
woodsman and fisherman all play their part in these pic- 
turesque sketches. The latitude of West Virginia is sug- 
gested in descriptions of a land of snow in winter, of plant- 
ing-time in March and April, and of Walnut, Hickory, Tulip, 
Sycamore and Magnolia trees, and orioles, humming-birds, 
"possums and ’coons. 

The chief charm of the book is not, however, in its account 
of the song of birds, the patter of summer rain or the silent 
caress of enfolding snow, nor in the happy sketching of the 
habits of wild plants and animals. Its deeper merit consists 
in an insight into the poetical and practical significance of 
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many commonplace things which seldom receive attention, 
or, at most,’ only passing notice as a general part of the 
landscape. be 

These glimpses at nature are not a little marred by an 
affectation of archaic and unusual words and phrases. The 
very first sentence opens unpromisingly with “An you love 
nature,” and this is followed by ‘“awreath,” “arustle,” 
“ahuddle,” “aperch,” and many more disagreeable words. 
This blemish of artificiality is so evident that it inspires the 
reader at first with distrust of the genuineness of the descrip- 
tions and comments, and it requires some patient effort to 
find out the worth of the book. Fie/d-Farings is best read 
in snatches, and a chapter indoors in winter has something 
of the pleasant refreshment of a summer ramble across fields 
and in shady woodlands. 


Notes. 


It is amatter of surprise that the Cape Heaths are not grown 
more frequently than they are. Twenty pots of Erica Wilmo- 
riana, allevenly grown and well furnished with delicate pink 
flowers, were shown at Madison Square Garden by Louis Du- 
puy, of Whitestone, Long Island, and were universally ad- 
mired. 


The National Chrysanthemum Society, of London, have 
issued a supplement to the customary edition of their official 
catalogue. It contains a carefully revised list with short de- 
scriptions of all varieties introduced since the publication of 
the list of two years ago. This is the standard publication for 
Chrysanthemum names, and of interest to all growers of these 
flowers. 


The Chrysanthemum which was exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia exhibition a fortnight ago, and for which its originator, 
Mr. David Cliffe, received first prize as the best pink flower, 
has since been named Magnet. The color is described as a 
cameo-pink, with the inner part of the petals rather deeper in 
shade. It is an incurved flower, very double, full, and shows 
no centre. It keeps unusually well, is a flower of the largest 
size, and has a strong habit and good foliage. 


A horticultural journal published in Ghent says that the in- 
door cultivation of the Castor-oil plant has been recommended 
as a protection against the summer plague of flies. ‘We are 
told,” says the writer, ‘‘ that if a single small plant is placed in 
a room, all the flies the room contains will soon be found 
glued to its leaves, or, assassinated by its juices, strewing the 
floor in its vicinity. We do not vouch for the truth of this 
statement, but so simple and cheap an experiment is certainly 
worth trying.” 


Changes have recently been made in the plans for the mon- 
ument to Alphand, the famous landscape-architect, which, 
immediately after his death, it was decided to erect in Paris. 
Instead of Monsieur Formigé, the architect first selected to de- 
sign the monument, it will be designed by Dalou, one of the 
two or three greatest sculptors in France. It will stand in the 
square called St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, which surrounds the 
famous Gothic tower of St. Jacques, which was laid out by 
Alphand himself. 


A correspondent of 7he Tribune, speaking of certain pecu- 
liarities of California, states that tropical fruit may be grown 
in the foot-hill belt along the base of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains as far north as the parallel of Springfield, Illinois. Some 
of the finest Oranges in the state are grown at Oroville, in 
Butte County, and the Orange-groves are irrigated by old min- 
ing ditches. Near Auburn, in Placer County, a rancher has 
fine Banana-trees which produce fruit, and they have no other 
shelter than a stout hedge. 


In addition to the plants named in another column of this 
issue as suitable for baskets, Cissus discolor should not be 
forgotten ; its richly variegated foliage is specially attractive 
when pendent from a basket. Another point in favor of this 
plant is that it is so easily grown and propagated. Panicum 
variegatum, old and common as it is, is a useful plant, and as 
any small shoot of this grass may be planted with the full 
assurance that it will root, there is no difficulty in keeping up 
a stock of it or making up a flourishing and attractive basket 
at short notice. 


A correspondent of the Monthly Bulletin, of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Mons, writing recently of the American Red 
Oak and of the comparisons so often drawn between it and the 
indigenous Oak of Europe, says that he recently examined 
trees of both these species growing in a private park in the 
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neighborhood of Mons. The Red Oaks, at one metre from the 
ground, showed an average circumference of one metre five 
centimetres, while the common European Oaks (Quercus 
robur, var. sessiliflora), which stood near by and had been 
planted in the same year, gave an average of only seventy 
centimetres. 


The many parks of Berlin, according to a correspondent of 
the Evening Post, ‘are almost entirely cared for by women— 
old women—who wear large black straw hats, sloping down 
from the crown in all directions, and blue jean aprons. The 
grass is never raked, but swept with large brooms made of 
birch-twigs, and the old women ge all over it and the gravel 
walks, keeping both as neat and trim as possible. In the 
Thiergarten all the fallen leaves and twigs and fagots are 
promptly gathered, and one never sees even the remotest cor- 
ner any other way than exquisitely well kept.” 


An illustrated monthly paper, called Zhe Whole Family, 
which has just been started in Boston, will for some time to 
come devote an article in each issue to ‘‘The Parks and 
Pleasure-grounds of America.” In the first number Boston 
Common was described, and its history—of course, the most 
interesting history of any of our public pleasure-grounds—was 
recounted; in the current number we are told about Druid 
Park, in Baltimore, which, perhaps, is more natural-looking 
than any other of equal extent that,we possess; and both the 
articles are accompanied by good reproductions of well-chosen 
photographs. 


Many species of Mesembryanthemums, natives of Africa, 
the Canary Islands, Australia and other southern regions, are 
well known in American gardens. But in the south of Europe 
they are much more extensively employed, and a number of 
them are almost naturalized, especially in the south-western 
parts of France. It is interesting to read in a recent issue of 
Le Fardin that at least one species, M. crystallinum, our fa- 
miliar Ice-plant, supposed to be a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, grows there sub-spontaneously, especially in chalky re- 
gions, and has been recommended as an article of food. It is 
to be prepared, we are told, in the same manner as spinach. 


According to the Southern Lumberman it is an admitted fact 
that Poplar-timber is practically exhausted. Of course, there 
are tracts where a great many of these trees are still found, 
but each season will bring fewer logs and of lower quality, so 
that the lumbermen are looking out for the best substitute. 
Cotton-wood seems to be the only resource, and the eyes of 
the lumbermen are now on the delta lands of the Mississippi 
and its lower tributaries, where there are vast forests of this 
timber, soft, straight-grained, easily worked, that will answer 
as a substitute for Tulip Poplar, both for inside and outside 
use. The timber holds paint well, and when it is kept painted 
it is quite durable. 


Some years ago artificially colored flowers, as ugly as they 
were ingenious, appeared in our shop-windows. The vogue 
they enjoyed was very short, for in a few weeks not a speci- 
men could be found. Last year similar flowers became qui.: 
fashionable in London; and now, we regret to say, they 
have reappeared in New York. Even the great bunches 
of Carnations, colored a sickly bluish green, which the window 
of a florist on Broadway displays, are not quite so offensive as 
the Chrysanthemums, similar in color, which the street-ven- 
ders on Twenty-third Street offer. The former look like im- 
possibly ugly real Carnations, but the latter look like paper- 
flowers manufactured by some artisan with uncommonly bad 
taste. 


The most valuable product of the Eucalyptus-trees which 
are planted in California are the essential oil and certain medi- 
cal preparations from the leaves, The distilled extract from 
Eucalyptus, which resembles in its method of production the 
well-known distilled extract of Witch Hazel, has come into 

rominence within a few years. It is a concentrated extract 
rom freshly gathered leaves of trees that are at least seven 
years old, and the older the better. It is used for most of the 
ailments where the oil has been used, and has the advantage 
of being cheaper. It has been recommended for headaches, 
nervous affections, and as an antiseptic it has given good results 
when applied to fresh wounds, and for inflammation of the 
mucous membranes and insomnia; for cold in the head and 
sore throat it is of service, while as a disinfectant it is useful 
from the fact that, like the oil, it substitutes a pleasant odor for 
noxious ones. The oil has an established place in the materia 
medica, and there is evidently a field of usefulness for the dis- 
tilled antiseptic. 





